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Evidence is most readily available in islands, since as a
rale they are more isolated culturally than continental
regions, and is particularly plentiful in Polynesia. Many
writers have gone into ecstasies over the beauty and charm
of the Polynesian Islands and their inhabitants, and have
lamented the degeneration which the latter have undergone
as a result of their contact with Europeans. While this
degeneration is very regrettable, it is nevertheless certain
that the culture of these peoples was in a state of decay
before Europeans appeared on the scene. The limits of
Polynesia, that is to say, Hawaii, New Zealand, and Easter
Island, form a triangle with sides not far short of four
thousand miles in length, and separated in some cases by
hundreds of miles of open sea, yet all the Polynesians bear
so close a resemblance to one another in language and
customs that it cannot be many centuries since their ancestors
were in close touch with one another, and it is probable that
they spread to their present homes from some common
centre.

Many of the Polynesians still possess sea-going canoes,
but for as long as they have been known to Europeans they
have not ventured far out of sight of land, and have never
attempted long voyages, such as that from Tonga to Hawaii,
which must have been achieved again and again by their *
ancestors.

In many of the islands there are erections built of large
blocks of stone. In some islands these are still used for
worship and burial, but in many their origin and purpose
have been completely forgottfen. The modern Polynesians
are completely ignorant of the art of building in stone.

On Easter Island, the most eastward island of the Poly-
nesians, and consequently the farthest from their centre of
dispersion, are numbers of gigantic stone statues. These
were presumably made by the ancestors of the present in-
habitants, yet the latter cannot now carve stone at all. They